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THE BASIS OF CBITICISH. 

"We have, in a previous article, asserted 
that " every man is so far a critic, and pos- 
sessed of a taste for Art as to he ahle to ap- 
preciate a fine reproduction of a thing 
which, in the original he loved, and no 
further." This truth may be taken as an 
index to the value of all criticism of Art. 

Tet there must be a distinction made be- 
tween the criticism which has as its object 
the correct appreciation and proper enjoy- 
ment of works of Art, and that which aims 
at the education of popular taste and the 
direction of artistic effort. The means by 
which an artist has arrived at his results, 
are of little consequence to the mere lover 
of Art— the question with him is simply, if 
they are worthy, and justly expressed. The 
Artist, to him, is merely the interpreter of 
Nature, and if his version of her wonders 
or beauties is a true one, he has no further 
care in the matter, the difficulty of attain- 
ing such version being of no importance to 
him. It is the end, not the means, which 
interests him. To this man, the knowledge 
of Nature and the ability to see her are 
alone necessary. 

When, however, one undertakes to esti- 
mate the power or worth of the artist in 
himself, and so comes to study Art proper, 
and especially if he be a professed critic, 
the case is widely different. Their it is not 
only necessary to know what the artist 
should represent, but how it may be most 
readily and adequately represented — in 
short, to understand the technique and 
processes of Art. -If the Critic does not 
understand the difficulty of accomplishing 
certain things, how is he to estimate pro- 
perly the efforts of the Artist who accom- 
plishes them — how can he appreciate the 
energy and earnestness employed, unless he 
also knows the obstacles to be overcome? 
The critic who has once sat down to draw 
from the human figure, will see how hard 
a thing it is to become what is called a 
good draughtsman, and will be less likely 
than before to condemn harshly the imper- 
fections he sees. " A fellow-feeling makes 
us wondrous kind;" and when we have 
ourselves struggled despairingly through 
the mysteries of proportion and foreshort- 
ening, we shall treat more kindly the short- 
comings of our peers. 

The case is, we think, clear, that no man 
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is competent to become a critic until he has 
first attained that knowledge of, and love 
for, Nature which would make him heartily 
sympathize with a work of Art, and that 
experience of the education of the Artist in 
the mechanical and merely intellectual ele- 
ments of his profession, Which shall inform 
him, of every step gone-over, how great was 
the power which was required to. take it 
successfully. These requirements are the 
Basis op Criticism. 

To illustrate our position let us suppose 
that a man who has never studied sunlight 
out of doors, should pass judgment on the 
quality of its representation in a picture. 
Never having noticed that the shadows 
the sun leaves are blue, comparatively, he 
will be pretty certain to condemn the blue- 
ness if it is truly rendered, thus making the 
merit of the picture the causo of dispraise. 
Perhaps so palpable a case is not common, 
but similar ones are constantly occurring 
in that criticism which is not placed on the 
true basis. Critics quarrel with anatomical 
drawing, for the representation of absolute 
facts, and they condemn the Artist for not 
doing things which a single lesson in the 
practice of drawing would have shown 
them Were impossible of attainment. 

Every man who has run through the 
galleries of Europe imagines that he is capa- 
ble of judging his contemporary artists, at 
least, and so we have a plethora of half- 
fledged social and newspaper critics, who, 
with their senseless babbling and scribbling, 
cloud public judgment arid confuse public 
feeling. If the public will only learn that 
no man is fit to be a critic who is not fit to 
be an artist also, and who has not in some 
degree an artistic training, they will save 
themselves much blindness. 

It may not be necessary that the critic 
should be a thorough artist, though even 
this we are slow to admit, since to appre- 
ciate all that the artist does, he must have 
gone over the same grounds himself; but 
just in the degree that he has attained 
to practical knowledge of Art will be 
his ability to criticise intelligently. There 
is a common superstition that an artist 
is never a good critic— if there could be a 
rule, we should state it as directly the 
reverse — viz., that none but an artist can 
be a critic; arid certain it is that, so far 
as our personal knowledge goes, artists 



make the most liberal and intelligent com- 
ments on works of Art. It is not to be 
supposed that they are beyond personal 
feeling, but are any other men more free 
from it? They are sometimes bitter in 
speaking of the works of other artists,, but 
rarely without reason; and oftentimes 
they disparage works really excellent, but 
with the motive of which they lave no 
sympathy; but we believe it to be. true 
that in any given work of Art; an a^Rist 
will find more beauties than any other 
man; and this is the true test of tlie ability 
of the critic. 

The truth is, that a great Critic is the 
rarest thing in life — the Phoenix of a con- 
trary of centuries— and a perfect critic a 
thing impossible. To be this, one must 
have all science, or how can he understand 
the justice Of representation; must know 
all forms of Art, else bow can he judge if a 
work conform to its principles ; have sympa- 
thy with all kinds of feeling, for not sympfc-' 
thizing with an artist, how can he look on 
his labors with an earnest eye? The 
Cbitio must be naturalist, philosopher, 
painter, sculptor, and poet. It is not 
enough to know all principles of Art, but it 
is necessary io comprehend, also, all appli- 
cations of those principles. "When such an 
one comes, the world will wake to some- 
thing new. 

Yet from this let us riot infer that no 
man must atteinpt to pass judgment on 
picture or statue. Every man has soriae 
rarige of feeling and knowledge in which 
he may move— in which he loves every- 
thing and understands everything— arid ha 
is worthy to be a critic who knows this 
rarige and does not Over-pass it. And this 
thing always reriiember, thatthough Know-i 
ledge is power, Love lies at the root of 
Knowledge; and the admission that one 
does not love a thing, is also an admission 
of incapacity to criticise it. He who has 
the Widest love arid the highest knowledge, 
has the broadest basis for criticism. 



DEESS. 



To speak of dress is to introduce a frivo- 
lous subject of conversation. It is quite 
beneath the dignity of an immortal soul to 
be busied about such a matter. "We can 
pass hours before the glass, or under the 
hands of the barber and the coiffeur very 
profitably, but, though we may condescend 
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even to cripple our fortunes with such non- 
sense, it is quite unworthy of a serious 
thought. 

Not agreeing with those who despise 
anything in this world as little or unim- 
portant, I must say a few words about dress, 
not so much in the hope of changing any 
man's opinion, as with a desire, a certain 
curiosity to ascertain my own ; for we live 
in such habitual sacrifice of our convictions 
that we are often forced to search after 
them among our habits, or rather, under 
them. 

I must divide this subject, little, as it is, 
and consider it, first, as regards tempera- 
ture ; second, as regards motion ; third, as 
regards form and color, or taste. 

To suppose that mortal man can be inde- 
pendent of temperature, which is so impor- 
tant to plants and animals, and that the 
blood will be propelled to delicate organs by 
an insufficient garment, or that one portion 
of the body can be kept in a state of active 
perspiration while other portions are chilled, 
with impunity, must be a mistake. We re- 
mark that the Creator has adapted the 
coats of animals to the seasons, as well as 
their native latitudes, and we know that to 
them these adaptations are of vital impor- 
tance ; yet we act as if we supposed that 
man alone has been made quite his own 
master in this respect, capable of enduring 
frost with the peasant, or muffling and hot 
houses with the lord, with equal propriety 
andimpunity. If the latter lives surrounded 
by every luxury and all sorts of fortifica- 
tions against the natural stimuli of his sys- 
tem, we say, he is used to it. If the former 
is healthy in his thin coat, with his hard 
fare, on the hill-side in winter, we say, he is 
tough, and there is an end of our reasoning 
on the matter. "We do not inquire how 
many generations of healthy lords have been 
nursed and comforted in that manner, nor 
do we ask why a man cannot make himself 
tough with truffled turkeys and champagne. 

Nature gave a covering for our heads. 
We add a second and become bald. She 
clothed the glands of the neck and throat 
with a strong veil, which admits the air 
while it. protects from the rudeness of its 
assaults, which sifts the dusty or frosty 
medium through a warm gauze before ad- 
mitting it to the mouth, and thus saves the 
teeth from chills, the throat from shocks. 
We shave this veil away with sharpened 
6teel, and substitute a silk cravat, which 
sweats the neck and impedes the circula- 
tions. . This we call civilization, and thank 
God that we have gotten rid of a goatish 
appendage. Why not crop our ears, that 
we may be less like asses? Alas, we too 
often retain the worst part of a goat's na- 
ture with smooth chins, and we feel that to 
sacrifice all that we share with the brutes 
would leave us only our immortal souls, to 
be reduced to which we consider the legiti- 
mate subject for lamentation and woe. 

Whatever may have been the original 
intention of the Creator, we think that we 
are getting so accustomed now to artificial 
arrangements that our conventions are 
really normal. It is only by comparing the 
result of a tolerable adherence to natural 
habits that we perceive that God's .law is 
unchanged, that man has a certain amount 
of vitality, and that every act not in accord- 
ance with his nature, deprives him of a 
portion of it, and that destruction is as nor- 
mal a function of nature as life, for though 



society cuts dead men, nature turns them to 
account. 

Compare your English, or French, or 
American gentleman with the Tyrolese 
mountaineer, and you will see that the for- 
mer, though they thought Nature was get- 
ting reconciled to Art, were mistaken ; they 
were getting reconciled to decay and pain, 
and sorrow. 

I believe the face to be naturally one of 
the most sensitive parts of the body, and 
though I feel that many climates and some 
seasons seem to require clothing, I am con- 
fid ent th at we clothe too much. I say, seem 
to require clothing, for I am not sure that 
the human body is not capable of all that 
nature demands of it, unaided. I have seen 
the fur-clad dandy tremble in his chariot, 
while the shepherd, sans culottes, sang on 
the hills, and I believe that the former ac- 
quired the sensations he then experienced 
by not letting himself alone a little. 

Such opinions seem to strike at the root 
of civilization. Do they so strike? How 
are the human race now employed? In 
developing their immortal souls, or in com- 
forting and shaving and tricking out, and 
tickling and displaying their transitory 
bodies ? Take the " Journee de Louis XIII." 
That was civilization, I suppose, when the 
Grand- Monarque reigned ; when Colbert 
found where the money was to come from ; 
when Racine and Corneille gave you the 
ideale of this system; when Bossuet and 
Fenelon sugared the whole cake over with 
Christianity. Well, read how Louis passed 
the day. See how much gold and silver 
and silk and brocade and fine linen, and all 
sorts of appliances were pressed into his 
service in one revolution of the sun. See 
how many great lords saw him rise, how 
many scoundrels waited on him through 
the day, how many ladies watched his 
smile, how much cringing, how little love, 
how mnch pomp, how little dignity. 

Why did civilization, or rather, why did 
science and culture originate in the east and 
progress so rapidly in the south of Europe 
and in Egypt, if not because a rich soil and 
a genial climate gave men's minds and 
bodies leisure to occupy themselves about 
matters of general and lasting import. Both 
the sword that has conquered and the creed 
that has humanized the world, have come 
out of lands where the mind has leisure. 
Mahomet went away that he might be mas- 
ter of his people — he wanted to be alone 
that he might see the truth. 

The leisure which Nature gave them of 
her abundance we may have, if we belong 
to our climate, and do not make our civili- 
zation a merely corporeal one. If the 
health of our bodies were our object, it 
would, after all, be not so much amiss ; but 
no, it is not to live that we toil, but to die 
fashionably, to destroy ourselves in style. 
The decrepid matron, with her dyed hair 
and false teeth, sits with her fancy cups by 
her side and her bible in her hand, and 
thinks her way to heaven is clear and open. 
She pays for everything ! How many mor- 
tal lives has she occupied in bringing her to 
her present pass? What a result! 

Let us now look for a moment at the 
question of motion. Has a cravat ever 
been invented that would allow the wearer 
to turn his head right or left and raise 
or depress his chin without the body's 
feeling a crippled sensation ? Observe the 
beautiful play of the shoulder blade in 



a naked figure, how the collar bone allows 
it to come forward, and how the cowl 
muscle and trapezoid pull it back. Can 
these motions be made in a coat ? If your 
waistcoat fit you with an empty stomach 
and an empty chest, a dinner or an inspira- 
tion will either make the buttons fly from 
it, or press the longs and stomach down 
upon the bowels. Strap a Russian belt 
round the abdomen, and nature recurs 
to the hernial safety valve. Strap your 
pantaloons over your shoulders to keep 
them up, and under your feet to keep them 
down— complete the work by a pair of 
boots that fitted you when your feet were 
cool, and you soon present, in motion and at 
rest, that picture of ease and comfort so 
characteristic of an immortal soul and of a 
gentleman ! 

Sit down, then, to write a letter or to 
resolve a problem ; nay, help a lady, if she 
really requires help, to get out of her over- 
turned phaeton. Can you get that gloved 
hand to where your purse is, at the beg- 
gar's cry ? Tou are not the man. 

But, if man is foolish when he has 
nothing better to do, so he is wise when 
he feels the sting of want and is in earnest. 
Observe how the people of the East have 
consulted the laws of color, that their dress 
might not absorb the sun's rays, how they 
have contrived to wear ample garments, 
and yet allow the air a passage to their 
skins. Observe the Indian's moccasin, that 
shields his sole from thorns, yet is pliant 
enough to grasp the ground. Bemark the 
awful grandeur of the friar's frock and 
cowl — the elegant simplicity of the Mexi- 
can poncho — the still more elegant drapery 
of the Greeks ! The love of finery is inhe- 
rent in man. If nature has tricked out the 
peacock and the turkey, so man, when he 
prepares to fight, longs to be splendid. 
And the various uniforms and military cos- 
tumes, where they have not been the 
result of theory and connoisseurship, are 
the best treatise on dress, both for shape 
and color. War has done more for us here 
than science or taste, as cultivated for their 
own sakes. 

There is one fruit of civilization which 
fills me with horror and disgust. This is, 
age disguised with dead trappings of youth. 
How such a frightful association has been 
brought about, I know not, but, surely, the 
result is appalling. I allude to the face of 
seventy, the wrinkled brow, the sunken 
eye, the collapsed cheek, the tremulous lip, 
surrounded by luxuriant wreaths- of jet 
black curls. There is something in honest 
old age so venerable, so respectable,, that I 
can't understand why its advantages should 
be thrown away in such an impotent effort 
to appear young. 

To lie, even where there is a chance 
of not being detected, is bad policy ; but to 
lie with the dress, and the hair, and the 
paint upon the skin, and own it in the 
involuntary infirmity of every feature, 
every movement, every tone of the voice, is 
to appear, at one and the same moment, 
disingenuous and incapable, dishonest and 
silly. But, says the ci-devant jeune homme, 
I am only thirty-five, my head is bald pre- 
maturely. My dear fellow, you own it to 
me, why not own it to everybody ? Silently 
receive it as an inevitable fact. Tou will 
have no fear of detection, and you will 
have your bald pate in contact with the 
air, and not with an artificial scalp, which 
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to be clean, should be changed as often as 
your linen. Extremes meet in this as 
in other matters. The North Ameri- 
can Indian and the courtier of Louis the 
XIV. had much the same notions about 
finery; but the Indian was the nearest na- 
ture of the two, merely because high heels 
and periwigs could not be carried through 
the bushes and over the mountain side. 

There is a modification of dress which is 
characteristic of a peculiar state of the mind. 
I allude to the studied sobriety of the 
Quaker costume and the meagre lines that 
were born of the French Revolution and 
still are a curse to this generation. These 
styles of dress spring from criticism, a 
source whence nothing positive, or great, 
or beautiful, ever yet came, because nega- 
tion is its element. This self-complacency, 
at the absence of certain qualities, owes its 
existence to a kind of moral deprivation 
which may be laudable if the Kingdom of 
Heaven be its object, but which must, from 
its nature, be poor, and mean, and ineffec- 
tive, to all but the individual who has 
earned a right to thank God that he is not 
as other men. 

It is curious to observe how the natural 
passions adhere to us, even, when their 
direct objects are wanting. The man 
whose tables groan beneath the produce 
of twenty farms, what an artillery of de- 
struction does he not maintain? With 
what care he chooses his guns — selects his 
powder, and trains his dogs — and all for 
a few sorry half-tamed birds. A tom-tit is 
better than nothing. So the other sex, 
though passed into the sere and yellow leaf, 
discuss colors, try the knot on both sides, 
and go through the whole manual of 
eighteen. I remember hearing a surly, 
dyspeptic Scotchman, after assisting at 
a long conference on the subject of bon- 
nets, between two old ladies, growl out, as 
they moved away, "Egad I ye might as 
well begin to think of the pattern of a 
coffin !" For my part, I see in these perse- 
verances a proof of God's goodness, and a 
promise that, at eighty, if I live so long, I 
may still be trying to do or to say some- 
thing worthy of memory. 

If there ever be a convenient, character- 
istic, and beautiful style of dress again 
in the world, I suspect that it must 'be 
come at by a process analogous to that 
which has formed the French kitchen and 
modern music, a process which, starting 
with science and a good natural susceptibi- 
lity, absorbs and identifies all the happy 
inventions of local and incidental inspira- 
tion, gives you, in the gilded halls of the 
Cafe de Paris, the culinary tit-bits of 
Moscow, and Naples, and Morocco, and 
brings down the applause of Vienna for 
Italian groans after liberty, and Scotch 
warblings fresh as the misty hills where 
they grew. This is a consummation to be 
wished. I wait for it patiently, for, after 
all, I have never yet seen a young beauty 
that was not, in spite of dress, a beauty 
still; and I have that confidence in the 
instincts of the sex, that I should not be 
surprised if a nun in her cell were to look 
to see how her veil looked in profile. 

HOBATIO GbEENOTTGH. 

The obscurity of some maxims is only rela- 
tive. It is not possible to make clear to the 
hearer everything that may be useful to him 
who puts them in practice. — Goetlie. 
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In my illustrations of the expression of 
feeling for the external worldj I have not 
selected the three poets whose names stand 
at the head of my articles, because they 
were the only ones who seemed to be influ- 
enced by landscape, but because they were 
those who seemed to me to manifest their 
feeling for it in a more perfectly picturesque 
form than any others. There are, through 
the works of most of our poets, occasional 
passages which would illustrate my ideas, 
but there are no others whom I should call 
landscape poets. 

If we have found a serenity and majesty 
in the pictures Bryant gives — a pre-Ra- 
phaelite accuracy and minuteness in those of 
Street — we shall find a new form of artistic 
perception in Lowell — a recognition of the 
flitting, momentary beauty of Nature — of its 
action and changes — what in painting we 
should call effects. This characterizes him 
more strongly than anything else derivable 
from the outer world. There is no ab- 
solute portraiture of things, but simple im- 
pressions received from them. For in- 
stance, in the following : 

" I love her with a love as still 
As a broad river's peaceful might, 
Which, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Goes wandering at its own will, 
And yet doth ever flow aright. 

And on its full, deep breast serene, 

Like quiet isles my duties lie ; 

It flows around them and between, 

And makes them fresh, and fair, and green, 

Sweet homes wherein to live and die." 

It is not the river that receives his love, 
but it is felt as a type, merely, of something 
immortal and glorious. Ton feel, perhaps, 
all that the river would have made you feel, 
but not because it is described to you, but 
because you understand the emotion of 
which it is an illustration. 

Lowell often paints phenomena most 
vividly, though rarely by suggestion of forms 
of things. I do not, indeed, feel impressed 
that he is influenced by beauty of form. In 
the poem "To a Pine Tree," occurs a pas- 
sage in which, while the emotional color 
and general effect are impressively given, 
there is no distinction whatever felt be- 
tween the forms of rock and those of ice. 
The epithet "crag," is hardly one which 
expresses the nature of ice, while " splinter" 
is entirely expressive- 

" Thoa alone know'st the splendor of winter, 
'Mid thy snow-silvered, hushed precipices, 
Hearing crags of green ice groan and splinter, 
And then plunge down the muffled abysses 
In the quiet of midnight." 

Note here, too, the employment of means 
to strengthen the impression, in. the alliter- 
ation of harsh sounds in the third line — 
probably unconscious, but still, effective. 

The same accurate painting of phenomena 
will be found in the following quotations 
from various poems : 

" Untremulous in the river clear, 
Toward the sky's image hangs the imaged bridge ; 



So still the air, that I can hear 
The slender clarion of the unseen midge ; 

Out of the stUlness, with a gathering creep, 
Like rising wind in leaves, which now decreases, 
Now lulls, now swells, and all the while increases, 
The huddling tramp of a drove of sheep 
Tilts the loose planks, and then as gradually ceases 

In dust on the other side." 

" The pale and quiet moon 
Makes her calm forehead bare, 
And the last fragments of the storm, 
Like shattered rigging from a fight at sea, 
Silent and few, are drifting over me." 

" O'er yon bare knoll the pointed cedar-shadows 
Drowse on the crisp, grey moss ; the ploughman's caB 
Creeps faint as smoke from black, fresh-furrowed 
meadows; 
The single crow a single caw lets fall ; 
And all around me every bush and tree 
Says Autumn's here, and Winter soon will be, 
Who snows his soft, white sleep and silence over alL" 

In the last quotation observe the autumn 
feeling in the selection of an evergreen to 
throw his shadows, and the quiet color in 
the ".crisp grey moss." Again, in speak- 
ing of the spots of ferns on the meadow, 
he says they are — 

"As if the silent shadow of a cloud 
Hung there becalmed, with the next breath to fleet" 

which exactly expresses the nature of the 
effect, which I have often in the autumn 
been puzzled to distinguish from cloud 
shadows. 

But perhaps the best instances of down- 
right painting in words Lowell has ever 
produced, and indeed, so far as I know, 
they are unique in poetry, are the poems in 
the "Appledore Gallery," published in the 
Oeaton. I can hardly select, they aro so 
entirely in this vein. There is in this fol- 
lowing something so artistic in its render- 
ing of distant detail, that it is difficult to 
believe it not to have been written by a 
painter : — 

" How doubtfully it fades and fades 
And glows again, yon craggy steep, 
O'er which through color's dreamiest grades, 
The yellow sunbeams pause and creep ! 
Now pink it blooms, now glimmers grey, 
Now shadows to a filmy blue, 
Tries one, tries all, and will not stay, 
But flits from opal hue to hue, 
And runs through every tenderest range 
OJ change that seems not to be change, 
So rare the sweep, so nice the art. 
That lays no stress on amy part. 
But shifts, and lingers, and persuades; 
So soft that sun-brush in the west, 
That asks no costlier pigment's aids, 
But mingling knobs, flaws, angles, dints, 
Indifferent of worst or best, 
Enchants the clifls with wreaths and hints, 
And gracious preludings of tints, 
When all seems fixed, yet all evades, 
And indefinably pervades 
Perpetual motion with perpetual rest 1" 

The perception of color is something al- 
together exquisite, and the expression, "<j/" 
change that seems not to be change," is so 
like what every painter must have felt in 
his experience in painting distance, that I 
could! not say where anything more pictu- 
resque could be found. Again, in the de- 
scription of the Sunset — 

"But now the strips 
Of western vapor, straight and thin, 
From which the horizon's swervings win 



